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merely her minister. Robert was her own creation, the Beloved
Adversary whom she had made in a sense out of herself and
delighted in.
It was a delight in which her subjects had never shared. To
them he was still the detested outsider, the greedy, arrogant traito r
in the third generation to her and their weal. It was not a feeling
v^hich, by its nature, could retain its full original intensity for
so long without added stimulus, and it had in fact, as the fear
of her marrying him 'grew less, tended to become latent rather
than active. But his emergence as a capital political figure infused
a ferocious new vitality into it.
In 1584 there appeared in Antwerp a little book entitled the
Copye of a letter wryten by a Master of Arts at Cambridge. From
the colour of its leaves and the general belief that its anonymous
author was a well-known Jesuit priest named Robert Parsons
it gained, the popular nickname of Father Parsorfs Green Coat.
But it was under the name of Leycestefs Commonwealth, derived
from its theme and affixed to it in later editions that it was
destined to survive, its'subject's first and seemingly definitive
biography, since to it he was principally to owe his reputation
for all time to come.
The attribution of the tract to Parsons, though now considered
doubtful, was at the time plausible. He was of the new genera-
tion of Catholics, risen towards the middle of Elizabeth's reign,
in whom burned the purpose of England's redemption by what-
ever means might be necessary. Many of its members were
exiles or sons of exiles; its priests were mainly young men educated
abroad at the Jesuit seminaries of France or the Spanish Nether-
lands and posted to England to serve their faith not onlyfby
{^reaching and celebrating the Mass, but by working, some of
them, for Elizabeth's overthrow through invasion and a few of
them even through her assassination. Smuggled by night from
one private house to another, relentlessly hunted by Wals.ii^gham's
spies, occasionally caught,and executed with the most infernal
tortures, they were of a very different stamp from the Catholics
of an earlier style ready to accept Leicester's protection, as one
wrote, in "hope of quietness and being able thereby to lead a
good Christian life." Rather they looked upon him as one of the
major works of'the devil, to be damned by all possible means in
this world as he was certain to be in the next.